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That he might take away the apprehenfion , that he meant 
fuddenly to depart, he lent out orders, which he was fure would 
come into the enemies hands, to two or three villages next the 
houfe, that they fhould, by the next day noon, fend propor- 
tions of corn into Bafinghoufe. Clarendon , b. viii. 

As they have no apprehenfion of thefe things, fo they need no 
comfort againft them. Tillotfon . 

6. Seizure. 

See that he be convey’d unto the tower : 

And go we brothers to the man that took him. 

To queftion of his apprehenfion. Shakefp . Henry VI. 

Apprehensive, adj. [from apprehend.] 

1. Quick to undcrftand. 

And gives encouragement to thofe who teach fuch apprehen - 
five fcholars. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

If confcience be naturally apprehenfive and fagacious, cer- 
tainly we fhould truft and rely upon the reports of it. South, 

2. Fearful. 

The inhabitants of this country, when I palled through it, 
were extremely apprehenfive of feeing Lombardy the feat of 
war. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

They are not at all apprehenfive of evils at a diftance, nor 
tormented with the fearful profpeCl of what may befal them 
hereafter. Tillotfon. 

AppreheNsively. adv. [from apprehenfive.] In an apprehen- 
five manner. 

AppreheNsiveness. n.f [from apprehenfive.] The quality of 
being apprehenfive. 

Whereas the vowels are much more difficult to be taught, 
you will find, by falling upon them laft, great help by the ap- 
prehenfvenefs already gained in learning the confonants. 

Holder s Elejnents of Speech. 
APPRENTICE, n.f [ apprenti , Fr.] One that is bound by 
covenant, to ferve another man of trade, for a certain term of 
years, upon condition, that the artificer, or tradefman, fhall, 
in the mean time, endeavour to inftruCt him in his art or myf- 
tery. Cowell. 

Love enjoined fuch diligence, that no apprentice , no, no bond 
flave could ever be more ready than that young princefs was. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

He found him fuch an apprentice , as knew well enough how 
to fet up for himfelf. - JVotton. 

This rule fets the painter at liberty ; it teaches him, that he 
ought not to be fubjeft himfelf fervilely, and be bound like an 
apprentice to the rules of his art. Dryden's Dufrefnoy . 

To Apprentice, v. a. [from the noun.] To put out to a 
. mafter as an apprentice. * 

Him portion’d maids, apprentic'd orphans bleft. 

The young who labour, and the old who reft. Pope's Epif. 
AppreNticehood. n.f. [from apprentice.] The years of an 
apprentice’s fervitude. 

Muft I not ferve a long apprenti cehood 
To foreign paftages, and in the end, 

Having my freedom, boaft of nothing elfe 
But that I was a journeyman to grief? Shakefp. Richard IT. 
Apprenticeship, n.f. [from apprentice.] The years which 
an apprentice is to pafs under a mafter. 

In every art, the fimpleft that is, there is an apprenticeship 
neceffary, before it can be expedled one jfhould work it in a 
fafhionable piece. B>igby on the Soul , Dedication. 

Many rufhed into the miniftry, as being the only calling that 
they could profefs, without ferving any apprenticejhip. South . 

To Appri'ze. v. a. [apprendre ; part. appris, Fr.] To inform; 
to give the knowledge of any thing. 

He confiders the tendency of fuch a virtue or vice ; he is 
well apprized , that the reprefentation of fome of thefe things 
may convince the underftanding, and fome may terrify the con- 
fcience. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

It is fit he be apprized of a few things, that may prevent his 
miftaking. ' Cheyne's Philofophical Principles . 

But if appriz'd of the fevere attack. 

The country be {hut up, lur’d by the feent 
On church yard drear (inhuman to relate). 

The difappointed prowlers fall. Tljomfon’ s Winter . 

To APPROACH, v. n. [ approcher , Fr.] 

1. To draw near locally. 

’Tis time to look about : the powers of the kingdom ap- 
proach apace. Shakefp. King Lear. 

We fuppofe Ulyfles approaching toward Polypheme. 

Notes on Odyjfey. 

2. To draw near, as time. 

Hark ! I hear the found of coaches, 

The hour of attack approaches. Gay's Beggar's Opera. 

3. To make a progrefs towards, in the figurative fenfe, as men- 
tally. 

He fhall approach unto me : for who is this that engaged his 
heart to approach unto me ? Jer. xxx. 2 1 . 

He was an admirable poet, and thought even to have ap- 
proached Homer. Temples Mifcellanies. 

To have knowledge in all the obje£ls of contemplation, is 
what the mind can hardly attain unto ; the inftances are few 
of thofe who have, in any meafure, approached towards it .Locke. 
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To Approach. V. a. To bring near to. This fenfe is r a *u „ 
French than Englifh. 

This they will nimbly perform, if objecled to the extremes 
but (lowly and not at all, if approached unto their roots. * 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours , b. iji. ft 2a 
By plunging paper thoroughly in weak fpirit of wine, and 
approaching it to a candle, the fpirituous parts will burn, with, 
out harming the paper. % j 

Approach'd , and looking underneath die fun, 

He faw proud Arcite. Dryden's Fables, 

Appro'ac h. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . The a£t of drawing near. 

If I could bid the feventh welcome with fo good heart as l 
can bid the other five farewel, I fhould be glad of his approach. 

Shakefpeare s Merchant of Venice, 
’Tis with our fouls 

As with our eyes, that after a long darknefs 

Are dazzled at th’ approach of fudden light. Denh. Sophy. 

2. Accefs. 

Honour hath in it the vantage ground to do good ; the ap- 
proach to kings and principal perfons ; and the railing of a 
man’s own fortunes. Bacon's Ejfays. 

3. Hoftile advance. 

For England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the fucking of a gulph. Shakefp. Henry V, 

4. Means of advancing. 

Againft beleagur’d heav’n the giants move. 

Hills pil’d on hills, on mountains mountains lie. 

To make their mad approaches to the Iky. Dryden's Ovid. 
Appro'acher. n.f [from approach.] The perfon that ap- 
proaches or draws near. 

Thou gav’ft thine ears, like tapfters, that bid welcome 
To knaves and all approachers. Shakefp Timon. 

Appro'achment. n.f. [from approach.] The aft of coming 
near. 

As for ice, it will not concrete, but in the approachment of the 
air, as we have made trial in glades of water, which will not 
eafily freeze. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 1. 

Approbation, n.f. [approbation Lat.] 

1. TheaClof approving, or expreffing himfelf pi eafed. 

That not paft me, but 

By learned approbation of my judges. Shakefp. Henry Till, 

2. The liking of any thing. 

There is no pofitive law of men, whether received by for- 
mal confent, as in councils, or by fecret approbation , as in cuf- 
toms, but may be taken away. Hooker , b. iv § 14. 

The bare approbation of the worth and goodnefs of a thing, 
is not properly the willing of that thing ; yet men do very com- 
monly account it fo. South . 

3. Atteftation; fupport. 

How many now in health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reverence fhall incite us to. Shake Henry V. 
Appro'of. n. f. [from approve, as proof from prove.] Approba- 
tion ; commendation : a word rightly derived, but old. 

O moft perilous mouths. 

That bear in them one and the felf-fame tongue 
Either of condemnation or approof ! Shak. Meafure for M. 
To ApproNerate. v. a. [appropero,Lzt.] To haften ; to fet 
forward. Bid. 

To AppropiNquate. v. n. [ apprepinquo , Lat.] To draw nigh 
unto ; to approach. 

To Appropi'nque. v. n. [ appropinquo , Lat.] To approach; 
to draw near to. 

The clotted blood within my hofe. 

That from my wounded body flows. 

With mortal crifis doth portend 

My days to appropinque an end. Hudibras. 

Appropriable, adj. [from appropriate.] That which may be 
appropriated ; that which may be reftrained to fomething parti- 
cular. 

This conceit applied unto the original of man, and the be- 
ginning of the world, is more juftly appropriable unto its end. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c.b 
To APPROTRIATE. v. a. [ approprier , Fr. approprio, low Lat.] 

1. To confign to fome particular ufe or perfon. 

Things fan&ified were thereby in fuch fort appropriated unto 
God, as that they might never afterwards again be made com- 
mon. Hooker , b. v. § 20. 

As for this fpot of ground, this perfon, this thing, 1 have fe- 
leCted and appropriated, I haveinclofed it to myfelf and my own 

ufe ; and I will endure no fharer, no rival or companion in 
it> South. 

Some they appropriated to the gods, 

And fome to publick, fome to private ends. Rofcomtnon . 

Marks of honour are appropriated to the magiftrate, that 
he might be invited to reverence himfelf. Atterbury • 

2. To claim or exercife an exclusive right. 

To themfelves appropriating 
The fpirit of God, promis’d alike, and giv’n 
To all believers. Muton's Paradife Lqfly b. xn» 

Why 
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Why fhould people engrofs and appropriate the common he- 
nefits of fire, air, and water, to themfelves ? L t-Jtr mg. 

Every body elfe has an equal title to it; and therefore he 
cannot Appropriate, lie cannot inclofe, without the confer i o 
all his fellow commoners, all mankind. * 

« To make peculiar to fomething ; to annex. 

He need but be furnifhed with verfes of facred fcripture ; and 
his fyftem, that has appropriated them to the orthodoxy ot Ins 
church, makes them immediately irrefragable arguments. 

Locke' sEJfay on St. Paul's Ep files. 

We, by degrees, get ideas and names, and learn their appro- 
priated connexion one with another. Locke ' 

j. In law, to alienate a benefice. See Appropriation. 

* Before Richard II. it was lawful to appropriate the whole 
fruits of a benefice to any abbey, the houfe finding one to ferve 
the cure ; that king redrefled that horrid evil. Ay life sParerg. 
Appropriate, adj. [from the verb.] Peculiar; configned to 

fome particular ufe or perfon. , c 

He did inftitute a band of fifty archers, by the name ot 
yeomen of his guard ; and that it might be thought to be ra- 
ther a matter of dignity, than any matter of diffidence appro- 
priate to his own cafe, he made an ordinance not temporary, 
but to hold in fucceffion for ever. ^ Bacon's Henry VII. 

The heathens themfelves had an apprehenfion of the necef- 
fity of fome appropriate acts of divine worfhip. Stilhngffeet . 
Appropriation, n.f. [from appropriate.] 
j. The application of fomething to a particular purpofe. 

The mind fhould have diftina ideas of the things, and re- 
tain the particular name, with its peculiar appropriation to that 

idea. locke ' 

2. The claim of any thing as peculiar. 

He doth nothing but talk of his horfe, and make a great ap- 
propriation to his good parts, that he can fhoe him himfelf. 

Shakefp. Merchant of V mice. 

3. The fixing a particular fignification to a word. 

The name of faculty may, by an appropriation that difguifes 
its true fenfe, palliate the abfurdity. Locke. 

4. In law, a fevering of a benefice ecclefiaftical to the proper and 

perpetual ufe of fome religious houfe, or dean, and chap- 
ter, bifhoprick, or college; becaufe, as perfons ordinarily have 
no right of fee fimple, thefe, by reafon of their perpetuity, are 
accounted owners of the fee fimple ; and therefore are called 
proprietors. To an appropriation , afeerthe licence obtained of 
the king in chancery, the confent of the diocefan, patron, and 
incumbent, are neceflary, if the church be full : but if the 
church be void, the diocefan and the patron, upon the king’s 
licence, may conclude. Cowel. 

Appropria'tor. n.f. [from appropriate.] He that is poflefied 
of an appropriated benefice. 

Thefe appr.opriators , by reafon of their perpetuities, are ac- 
counted owners of the fee fimple ; and therefore are called pro- 
prietors. Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Canonici. 

ApproVable. adj. [from approve. ] That which merits ap- 
probation. 

The folid reafon, or confirmed experience, of any men, is 
very approvable in what prefeffion foever. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
Appro'val. n.f. [from approve.] Approbation: a word not 
much ufed. 

There is a cenfor of juftice and manners, without whofe 
approval no capital lentences are to be executed. Temple. 

ApproVance. n.J. [from approve.] Approbation: a word not 
much ufed. 

Should flie feem 

Soft’ning the leaft approvance to beftow, 

Their colours burnifh, and, by hope infpir’d. 

They brisk advance. Thomfon's Spring. 

To Approve, v. a. [approuver, Fr. approbo , Lat.] 

1 . To like ; to be pleafed with. 

There can be nothing poffibly evil which God approveth , and 
that he approveth much more than he doth command. Hooker. 
What power was that, whereby Medea faw. 

And well approv'd , and prais’d the better courfe. 

When her rebellious fenfe did fo withdraw 

Her feeble pow’rs, that file purfu’d the worfe ? Davies. 

2. To exprefs liking. 

It is looked upon as infolence for a man to fet up his own 
opinion againft that of fome learned doCtor, or other wife ap- 
proved writer. Locke. 

3. To prove; tofhow; tojuftify. 

His meaning was not, that Archimedes could (Imply in no- 
thing be deceived ; but that he had in fuch fort approved his 
skill, that he feemed worthy of credit for ever after, in matters 
appertaining to the fcience he was skilful in. Hooker , b. ii. 

In religion, 

What damned errour, but fome fober brow 
W ill blefs it, and approve it with a text. Shak. M. of Venice. 

I’m forry 

That he approves the common liar, Fame, 

W , h ° f Pf hilT1 th us at Rome. Shak. Antony and Clcop, 
Would ft thou approve thy conftancy ? Approve 
* irft thy obedience. Milton's Paradife Left, b. ix. 

Refer all the actions of this fhort life to that ftate which will 
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never end , and this will effrew irfelf to 1» wlldvm at theldft, 

whatever the world judge of it now. * J 

±, To experience. j , . 

Oh, ftis the curfe in love, and ftill apprev 


When Women cannot love, where they’re belov d. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of / et 0, 


erdnete 


c. To make worthy of approbation. ,. r ! r frt 

^ The firft care and concern muft be to approve himfelf O 


Rogers. 


God by righteoufnefsj holinefs, and purity. 

6 ’ NNVwed'you fpiece of black and white fluff, juft Cent from 
the dyer ; which you were pleafed to approve of, , and be nj^cu - 

Appro'^eNut. n.f. [from approve.] Approbation; 

It is certain that at the firft you were all of my opinion, anc 
that I did nothing without your approvement . Liaywar . 

Approver, n.f. [from approve.] 

1 . He that approves. 

2. He that makes trial. . . 

Their difcipline* 

Now mingled with their courages, will make known 

To their approvers, they are people fuch 

As mend upon the world. Shakefp. Cymbehnf* 

3. In our common law, one that confeffing felony of himielt* 

appealeth or accufeth another, one or more, to be guilty 
fame : and he is called fo, becaufe he muft prove what he hath 
alleged in his appeal. . Cowc . 

Approximate, adj. [from ad j, to, and proximus , near, Lat.J 

Near to. . r 

Thefe receive a quick converfion, containing approximate dii- 
pofitions unto animation. Brown s V ulgar Errours , b. iii. c * 21. 
Approximation, n.f. [from approximate.] 

1. Approach to any thing. . _ # 

Unto the latitude of Capricorn, or the winter folftice, it had 
been a fpring; for, unto that pofition, it had been in a middle 
point, and that of afeent or approximation. Brown’s V ulg. Err . 

The fiery region gains upon the inferiour elements ; a ne- 
cefiary confequent of the fun’s gradual approximation towards 
the earth. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Quadrupeds are better placed according to the degrees of 
their approxbnaticn to the human fhape. Grew' s Mufceum. 

2. In fcience a continual approach nearer ftill, and nearer to the 
quantity fought, without a poffibility of ever arriving at it ex- 
a< 5 lly. 

Appu'lse. n.f. [appulfusy Lat.] The a£ of ftriking againft any 
thing. 

An heftick fever is the innate heat kindled into a deftme- 
tive fire, violently abforbing the radical moifture, through the 
appulfe of faline (teams. Harvey on Confumptions . 

In vowels, the paflage of the mouth is open and free, with- 
out any appulfe of an organ of fpeech to another : but, in all 
confonants, there is an appidfe of the organs. Holder . 

To A'pricate. v. n. [ apricor , Lat.] To bask in the fun. Dill. 
Apri'city. n.f. [ apricitas , Lat.] Warmth of the fun ; fun- 
fhine. ■ Dill. 

A'pricot, or A'pricock. n.f [from apricus, Lat. funny.] A 
kind of wall fruit. 

The ordinary forts of this fruit cultivated in Englilh gar- 
dens are, 1. The mafeuline apricock. 2. The orange africock . 

3. The Algier apricock. 4. The Roman apricock. 5. The Tur- 
key apricock. 6. The tranfparent apricock. 7. The Breda apri- 
cock. 8. The Bruxelles apricock . They are generally propagat- 
ed by budding them on plum ftocks, and will readily take upon 
almoft any fort of plum, provided the flock be free and thriv- 
ing. Millar . 

April, n.f [ Aprilis , Lat. Avril, Fr.] The fourth month of 
the year, January counted firft. 

April is reprefented by a young man in green, with a garland 
of myrtle and hawthorn buds ; in one hand primrofes and vio- 
lets, in the other the fign Taurus. ^ Peacham on Drawing. 

Men are April when they woo, December when they wed : 
Maids are May when they are maids, but the sky changes when 
they are wives. Shakefp. As you like it. 

A'pron. n. f. [A word of uncertain etymology, but fuppofed by 
fome to be contracted from afore one.] A cloth hung before, 
to keep the other drefs clean. 

Give us gold, good Timon : haft thou more ?- « 

Hold up, you fluts. 

Your aprons mountant. Shakefp. Timon . 

The nobility think fcorn to go in leather aprons . Shak. H.Vh 

How might we fee Falftaff, and not ourfelves be feen ? 

Put on two leather jerkins and aprons , and wait upon him at 
his table as drawers. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

In both thefe figures the veft is gathered up before them, 
like an apron, v/hich you muft fuppofe filled with fruits, as well 
as the cornucopia. Addifon on Medals. 

Apron, [in gunnery.] A piece of lead which covers the touch- 
hole of a great gun. 

Apron of a goofe. The fat (kin which covers the belly. 
Apron-man. n.f. [from apron and ?nan.] A man that wears an. 
apron ; a workman ; an artificer. 
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